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The Test of President Harding: 


HE real test of President Har- 
ding’s caliber seems to be close 
at hand. He has had four 

months of good will from all sides, 
chiefly because neither he nor his party 
majority in Congress has in that time 
really begun their constructive pro- 
gram. Three things have been accom- 
plished at this writing. An emergency 
tariff has been put through, which, be- 
cause it is a temporary. affair, has at- 
tracted little contentious criticism; a 
peace resolution has been adopted, 
which is little more than a declaration 
of a recognized fact of two years’ 
standing ; a budget system has been leg- 
islated into existence but not yet put 
into working order—a far-reaching re- 
form on which both Congress and the 
country are unanimous. 

The President and his Congressional 
majority now face the necessity for 
action in several directions involving 
political difficulties. Some method of 
negotiating a treaty with Germany must 
be decided upon at once, and the deci- 
sion is certain to involve deep dissen- 


sion. A permanent tariff is on the 
stocks for immediate action, and no 
general tariff ever was adopted that did 
not subject the administration respon- 
sible for it to vehement criticism both 
from within and without its own party. 
Then a revision of the tax laws cannot 
be deferred more than a few weeks, 
and with all that General Dawes and 
his Budget Bureau can do and and with 
all that Walter F. Brown and his re- 
organization committee can do in the 
direction of economy there seems al- 
most no chance that a revision of taxes 
will mean a reduction. It will mean, 
as one journal puts it, a shifting, not 2 
lifting, of taxes. We shall be lucky if 
it does not mean an increase. 

As he confronts this situation, vari- 
ous signs of warning that the era of 
good will is about ended reach the Presi- 
dent. Ambassador Harvey’s speech 


in London was a warning from the 
bitter-enders. The opposition to Taft’s 
confirmation came from the same 
source—Borah, Johnson, Poindexter, 
La Follette. And close on the heels of 
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that came a significant utterance from 
that most stalwart of all the organs of 
Republican Brahminism, the Boston 
Transcript. 

It was entitled, ominously enough, 
“The Republican Failure.” .The burden 
of its cry is that the lower House has 
dared to challenge the authority of the 
Senate even in matters relating to for- 
eign policy, and the President has failed 
to discipline it for its temerity. The 
accredited majority leader in the Sen- 
ate is Senator Lodge. The Transcript 
is regarded as almost his personal or- 
gan. The editorial may be safely as- 
sumed to be an inspired utterance, 
voicing the Senator’s feelings. It is not 
improbable that he wrote it. 

This significant indictment of a Re- 
publican House and a Republican Pres- 
ident by a Republican journal begins 
as follows: “The Republican Senate is 
apparently growing weary of bearing 
unaided and alone the burden of sup- 


) plying all of the shortcomings 


of the Republican House.” 
On the army and navy appro- 
priations, we are told, the 
Senate, in its dispute with 
the House, “stood out long 
enough to give the President 
a chance to interfere,” but, 
failing to receive any support 
from him, it had to yield on 
all the principal points of dif- 
ference. In the matter of the 
Knox peace resolution, the 
Senate, says the Transcript, 
has had much the same ex- 
perience. The Senate passed 
the resolution “substantially 
in the form in which Mr. 
Harding [as Senator] voted 
for it.” The House passed it 
“in a slightly different form,” 
and “the President has done 
nothing to bring the two 
houses into agreement.” Since 





WATCH OUT FOR PEACE! WATCH OUT FOR PEACE!! the editorial was _ printed 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


(June 25) the Senate has had 
to yield to the House in this case 
also on the principal points of differ- 
ence. 

The Transcript admits that the Presi- 
dent is a hard worker and has nothing 
but “concord” in his heart; but “the 
Republican Congress is of a different 
order,” for in the House “there is no 
leadership worthy the name.” It has 
shown itself “blatantly callous to the 
country’s current needs.” Bad as the 
House was, we are told, under Demo- 
cratic leadership, “it never reached, un- 
der the speakership of Champ Clark, the 
low level to which it has been brought 
to-day by an overwhelming but leader- 
less Republican majority.” Unless the 
President “appeals to the people and 
cooperates with the Senate,” he may 
as well make up his mind that “the op- 
portunity will be his a year hence to 
cooperate as best he can with a Demo- 
cratic Congress.” And this solemn in- 
junction concludes the editorial: “the 
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SENATOR LODGE VERSUS PRESIDENT HARDING 


test of his capacity for leader- 
ship is at hand.” 

This is evidently the bitter 
outcry of a thwarted Senate 
“oligarchy”—that same  oli- 
garchy which enabled Senator 
Lodge to pack the Foreign 
Affairs Committee two years 
ago with bitter-enders and to 
defeat the peace treaty and 
the League of Nations. That 
same Senate “oligarchy” had 
its way at the Republican na- 
tional convention, wrote the 
platform and chose the candi- 
date. It expected, without 
doubt, to be the dominant 
force in Congress under Mr. 
Harding’s administration, and 
it now finds itself repeatedly 
defeated by a “leaderless” 
House, with the President strangely ig- 
noring the opportunity to come to the 
rescue. 

Senator Lodge has been an influen- 
tial member of the U. S. Senate for 
many years, but he has never before 
had the post of leadership that has been 









THE CHAMPION SHADOW-BOXER 
Cassel 


in New York Evening World. 
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Congress—“This is Just as Good as a Live One.” 


—Marcus in New York Times. 


his during the last two years. It seems 
to us that the unwonted power has gone 
to his head. Everyone recognizes the 
preposterous situation into which our 
nation has been maneuvered in the 
last two years. How the blame should 
be apportioned between Wilson and 
Lodge is a matter on which 
we may argue endlessly, but 
the situation itself is unde- 
niable. No President or 
Secretary of State who felt 
the responsibilities of his 
office but would feel im- 
pelled to extricate us from 
such a situation. Of Sena- 
tor Lodge’s course after the 
signing of the Peace Treaty 
this at least may be said: 
party exigencies furnished a 
plausible excuse and party 
success at the polls fur- 
nished a vindication accepta- 


Carel A Pape ble enough as the game of 
Se eal politics is played. But what 


party interests will justify 
him in an attack not upon a 
Democratic President but 
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upon a Republican President and a Re- 
publican House at a time when dissen- 
sion will not only imperil the welfare 
of a nation but the welfare of the party 
as well? 

The Boston Transcript is right when 
it says of President Harding that “the 
test of his capacity for leadership is at 
hand.” And it looks to an observer as 
tho, in a conflict at this time between 
President Harding and Senator Lodge, 
along the line indicated by the Tran- 
script editorial, the Senator is due to 
“get what is coming to him.” 


Declaring peace is not making it.—Springfield 
Republican. 


When is Congress going to declare peace with 
the American pocketbook ?—Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


od 


What the Census 
Tells 


HE figures of population of the 

United States in the year 1920 

have been made public and a 
comparison with the figures of 1910 will 
furnish as many kinds of useless but 
interesting information as could be 
gleaned from the answers to Edison’s 
questions. The follow:ag facts may not 
help us any in our business but they 
are worth knowing, namely: 

That there are two million more men 
than women in this country ; 

That the smallest state in the Union 
(Nevada) is the one where the largest 
proportion of men to women is to be 
found, and that it is growing smaller; 

That three states have decreased in 
population since 1910, namely, Nevada 
(by 4,418), Mississippi (by 6,496), 
Vermont (by 3,528), the percentage of 
loss being respectively: 5.45 per cent., 
0.30 per cent., and 0.96 per cent. ; 

That Nevada, with 77,407 popula- 
tion, has as much voting power in the 
U. S. Senate as New York with 10,- 


385,227, or 134 times as much popula- 
tion, and will continue to have as much 
power if it continues to grow smaller 
and New York continues to grow 
larger ; 

That, however, no one is worrying 
over this fact, nor over the further fact 
that 25 states, with a total population 
of less than 20 millions, can outvote, 
in the Senate, 23 states with a popula- 
tion of more than 85 millions; 

That in 10 states there are more Jin- 
dians than negroes; 

That in two states (South Carolina 
and Mississippi) there are more negroes 
than whites; 

That there are Chinese in every state 
and Japanese in every state but one ; 

That the figures show a decrease of 
22,724 in the number of Indians in ten 
years, but that these figures are decep- 
tive, inasmuch as whites with a small 
fraction of Indian blood were classed 
as Indians in 1910 and are classed as 
whites in 1920; 

That the hhegroes have increased in 
10 years by 635,250, the ratio of in- 
crease (6.5 per cent.) being the lowest 
on record; 

That in six southern states—Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana—the negro popula- 
tion has decreased in 10 years by 51,780, 
and in six northern states—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Michigan—there has been an 
increase of 373,092; 

That the Japanese in California are 
outnumbered by the whites by 45 to 1, 
according to the census figures; in Ore- 
gon, by 185 to 1; in Washington, by 
75 to 1; but 

That Californians assert that the cen- 
sus enumerators got only about two out 
of every three Japanese down on their 
lists ; 

That the state*that has had the largest 
increase of population is New York, 
and that that increase—1,271,613—is 
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appearance Rhodes is said to have resem- 
bled a British navvy crossed with a Roman 
Emperor. He was early enthralled by the 
idea that Great Britain was to be to the 
modern world something of what Rome 
had been to the world. He felt 
that without could not 
plish anything, and the first success he 
achieved was that in the Kimberley dia- 
mond fields in Africa. He passed on to 
a political career; became Prime Minister 
of the Cape, and brought immense African 
territories under the British flag. He 
dreamed of Anglo-Saxon world-domina- 
tion, in which the United States should 
join, and he established Rhodes scholar- 
ships in Oxford University in furtherance 
of this dream. His one great mistake was 
his part in the Jameson filibustering raid 
which helped to precipitate the South 
African War. He died in 1902 with the 


ancient 


money he accom 


oft-quoted words on his lips: “So little 
done; so much to do.” 
Balkanized Europe, by Paul Scott 


Mowrer (Dutton), is a book that Ameri- 
cans need and ought to study at the 
present time. Mr. Mowrer has been for 
years a European correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News; he may claim to 
speak as something of an expert. It is 
his contention that the two great princi- 
ples carried by President Wilson to 
Europe—the principle of self-determina- 
tion and the principle of internationalism 
—are working out in antagonistic fashion. 
The sense of nationality in Europe has 
_been increased, rather than diminished, by 
the war. Mr. Mowrer’finds the peoples 
of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece 
alive with local prejudices and eager to 
extend their boundaries. To these states 
the League of Nations is little more than 
a pale abstraction. Within or without the 
League, Mr. Mowrer predicts, they will 
divide into rival national groups menacing 
the peace of the world. This conclusion is 
disillusionizing, but it is well to realize, 
as William L. McPherson points out in 
the New York Tribune, that the Versailles 
Treaty did not write finis on an era of 
nationalistic ambition and _ struggle. It 
may have merely recast the old factors 
for a new struggle. 


The Crisis in Russia, by Arthur Ransome 
(Huebsch), has none of its author’s earlier 
optimism as expressed in “Russia in 1919.” 
He is still a defender of Bolshevism, but his 
defense, the London Times predicts, will make 
no converts. The book as a whole is tenta- 
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tive in its conclusions, spectral in its effects. 
Mr. Ransome does not let himself go; his 
attitude is deprecatory and he is tepid both 
in denunciation and praise. He intimat 
that five men, of the nineteen members 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, practically control Russia to-day. The 
wreck of the economic system lies, above a! 
in the domain of transport. The peasant 
“has no matches, no salt, no clothes, no books, 
no tools.” 


Alice Adams, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page), is the third of a 
trilogy of novels dealing with life in the 
Middle West. The two that preceded it 
were “The Turmoil” and “The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons.” In this new. story we 
see a family partly submerged and. strug- 
gling vainly to reach a higher’ position. 
There is something in its heroine that is 
both pathetic and futile. The girl’s. effort 
to “get there,” the series of mortifications 
to which she is subjected as a “wall- 
flower” at a ball, her simulation of a pros- 
perity that she has never known, are 
vividly portrayed. “She is such a study 
as Jane Austen would have made,” says 
Henry Seidel Canby in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, “except that Tarkington is _ less 
satiric than ruthless Jane.” A reviewer in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger comments 
“Truly a remarkable picture of American 
life as enacted on a narrow stage that 
recalls Balzac’s immortal ‘Scénes de la Vie 
de Province.’ ” 


Dust, by Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Halde- 
man-Julius (Brentano’s), is a tale of a 
Kansas farm. The authors are associated 
with the Socialist weekly, the Appeal to 
Reason, but the one thing that is absent 
from the book is the propagandist note. 
From its first to its last page “Dust” is a 
work of art, suggestive of Russian rather 
than of American models. That human 
life in the last resort is dust—the dust of 
man’s striving, the dust of his illusions, 
made now to appear golden in the light 
of hope, leaden in the darkness of despair, 
and ultimately mingling with the dust that 
is scattered over the end—is the message 
of the story as Isaac Goldberg reads it. 
“Unlike so many of the season’s books,” 
Mr. Goldberg writes in the Boston 
Transcript, “it displays a fond care of 
style and structure, an appreciation of the 
poetic element that enters into even the 
dullest life, an unflinching readiness to 
confront life where poetry has been 
brushed aside by something more stern 
and less compromizing.” 
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Christopher Columbus, New Style 


HE first instalments of “An Outline of 

American History,” suggested by H. G. 

Wells’ recent volumes of similar title 
and written in the styles of various Ameri- 
can authors, have appeared in the Bookman 
(New York) and strike a new note in con- 
temporary humor, The author of the series, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, is assisted by Herb 
Roth in an attempt to convey to a new gen- 
eration of Americans some aspects of history 
that may have escaped them. Chapter I is 
entitled “Cristofer Colombo: A Comedy of 
Discovery in the Manner of James Branch 
Cabell,” and tells of the explorer’s efforts 
to conquer the skepticism of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabel, and to win their support 
of his voyage of discovery in search of a 
new. world. 

The “very unnamable sorcerer Thyrston” 
figures in the story as an instructor of Co- 
lumbus. It is by his help that Columbus is 
able to perform the famous egg 
trick before Ferdinand and _ his 
court. Here is Mr. Stewart’s ver- 
sion of the story: 


“And when an unmentionable 
egg and a doubtful silk hat had 
been produced in a manner 
which it is not convenient to 
mention, Colombo rolled up 
both his sleeves and spoke the 
magic speech as he had learned 
it on a certain Thursday from 
the sorcerer Thyrston. 

“*Ladies and gentlemen,’ said 
Colombo, ‘I have here a com- 
mon household egg which I 
shall now ask the ushers to 
pass among you so you may 
see for yourself that there are 
no wires or strings attached. 
While this is being done, ladies 
and gentlemen, I wish that 
three of you would step up on 
the stage. Any three—don't be 
bashful, girls—I won’t hurt you. 
Won’t that couple over there 
kindly oblige me—that married 


couple—no, folks, I guess they aren’t mar- 
ried either—they look too happy.’ 

“Very painful it was to Colontbo to hear 
these horrible jokes coming from _ his 
mouth, but Thyrston had quoted the au- 
thority of all successful sorcerers and not 
for anything would Colombo have had 
his trick a failure. 

“*Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Co- 
lombo, ‘I am going to ask this lady and 
these two gentlemen if they will be so 
good as to see if they can take this little 
egg and make it stand on end without 
any support.’ 

“And very droll it was to see the unsuc- 
cessful attempts which the three made. 
Finally Colombo said: 

“‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want 
you to watch me closely. I put the silk 
hat on my head—thus. And I take the 
egg in my right hand—thus. Now, if this 
young lady will be kind enough to hold 
my left hand—I hope that her best fellow 





COLOMBO PERFORMS THE MARVELOUS EGG TRICK 
A “doubtful silk hat” and an “unmentionable egg” are stage 
properties in this new portrayal of a historic moment by 
Herb Roth. 
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COLOMBO GIVES THE QUEEN A LESSON IN 
GEOGRAPHY 
Isabel found it hard to learn from her husband, Ferdinand, but is 
quite ready to believe that the world is round if Colombo says so. 


with?” And I said, “That wasn’t 
no lady, that was my _ wife. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
take this egg, and in order t 
make it stand upright I tap on 
end gently —thus—against the 
table until that end is flattene: 
—and then, presto—the egg 
stands upright. Ladies and gen 
tlemen, [ thank you, one and all 
for your kind attention.’ 

“Thus it was that Colombo 
impressed King Ferdinand and 
his court with his profound 
knowledge of geography.” 


Next the tale tells how ther« 
came to Colombo on Michaelmas 
Eve one sent by Queen Isabel: 


“And when Colombo had 
buckled on his sword Impavid« 
he followed the _ meSsenger 
through winding corridors and 


doesn’t mind letting such a pretty girl came at last to the chamber of the Queen 
hold my hand—it’s lucky my wife can't And as he knelt before her it seemed to 
see me, tho—a friend said to me the Colombo that never before had he seen 
other day, “Who was that lady I seen you such unforgetable beauty as shone in the 





COLOMBO IS SHOCKED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MAIN STREET” 


The dauntless explorer had looked forward to America as to a 

land of unimagined beauty. When he learns (from a perusal of 

“Main Street”) what the New World is to become, his face 
turns gray. 


eyes of Queen Isabel. Yes, 
truly, this was the loveliest 
girl that Colombo had _ ever 
imagined. 

“*Now do you rise,’ said she, 
‘and you and I shall have a nice 
chat alone here together, and 
you can tell me all about geog- 
raphy of which I am, oh, fright- 
fully ignorant. In truth,’ said 
she, ‘I have tried to get Ferdi- 
nand to instruct me, but I fear,’ 
said Queen Isabel, ‘that Ferdi- 
nand does not understand me.’ 

“So Colombo _ instructed 
Queen Isabel in the fundamen- 
tals of geography. And after a 
while he spoke. 

““‘Now many people,’ said 
Colombo, ‘believe that the earth 
is flat, but,’ said Colombo, ‘such 
is not at all the case.’ 

“And after an interval Co- 
lombo said, ‘There, my dear, 
do you not see how ridiculous 
it is to suppose that the earth 
is anything but round?’ 

“Why, surely, sire,’ said 
Queen Isabel, ‘you make it ap- 
pear very round, And I wonder 
that I had not thought of that 
before. And I think,’ © said 
Queen Isabel, ‘that geography 
is a most fascinating subject, 
and oh, messire Colombo,’ said 
the Queen, ‘you must come and 
instruct me often.’ 

“Thus it was that Colombo 
became Royal Geographer.” 
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(Comtinued from page 54) 


in cordiality. According to her account 
Daniel had become the laundry king at whose 
slightest beck New York was washed or un- 
w ashed. 

“T’m 
Hannah. 

“We're moving into an apartment in Park 
Avenue near a Hundred and Fourth,” an- 
nounced her that had been Aggie Stacey. 
“Daniel wanted something real tasty on the 
West Side—but the West Side’s so tacky, 
don’t you think?” 

“Ther do be slums on both sides o’ th’ 
Park,” suggested Hannah, who was changing 
little Rosa’s socks at that moment. 

Shortly after that Aggie seemed to sense 
the chill, for she thought it was getting late 
and she would have to be pushing on. Han- 
nah’s politeness went so far as to show her 
caller to the nursery door. In the compara- 
tive privacy of the hall Mrs. Daniel McGinn 
paused and whispered. 

“And how does the dear children like the 
idea of a new mother, and all that?” 

“A new what?” asked Hannah, closing the 
door lest Rosa should overhear this bit of 


glad he’s doin’ well,” admitted 


news. 

“Don’t you never hear anything, Hannah 
Sheehan ?” 

“Nawthin’ that’s ill, Aggie Stacey.” 

“Everybody's talking about it. Tim Riley, 
what was a sergeant in the War, came back 
wounded last week and he says it’s all over 
Paris—” 

“I could learn it quicker be th’ Sunda’ 
papers,” Hannah interrupted irritably. “What 
is it that’s all over Paris, now?” 

“Colonel Corbin’s doings with Mrs. Alex- 
ander Valery. There was the fine article 
about it in Town Gessip this week. And her 
only divorced a year! It'll be a fine step-up 
for Mister Corbin, what with Mrs. Valery’s 
grand house at Bar Harbor and all. As Tim 
says, it’s the heroes that gits all the best 
pickin’s these days. Mister Corbin’s marryin’ 
rich. But I wonder what the children’ll think 
when that divorsay takes the place of—” 

“Good day to you,” said Hannah, and went 
back into the nursery, where she closed the 
door softly between herself and a bird of ill 


omen, 


HE disbelieved the news at first because 
she knew Aggie Stacey for a gossip and 
a liar. But the more she thought of it the 
more likely sounded the tale. After all, why 


not? Good men are marrying animals. Ii it 
isn't one, then it will be another. There 
wasn't a better man alive, thought Hannah, 
than Daniel McGinn. And yet he had weak- 
ened after years of waiting and married a 
woman who, in Hannah's estimation, was 
worlds beneath him. 

And Mr. Corbin—she could never get used 
to him with a military titl——was a good man, 
too. He must have been the flower of man- 
hood else Rosa Carrol would never once 
have looked upon him. Noble and handsome 
as he appeared that last day she had seen him 
in his new uniform, she was sure that all 
the women in France must have followed 
him out of the tail o’ their eyes. And he 
had been a lonely man these many years. 

Hannah was about reconciled to the idea 
by the time he came back from France, a 
little thinner and grayer than he had been, 
but a fine figure of a soldierly man. He 
frolicked with the children and was happy 
as a schoolboy; but he was a different per- 
son from the Corbin she had known and 
served so long. He seemed younger and 
brighter, despite the pepper-and-salit in his 
close-cropped hair. What secret inspiration 
was always with him, urging him to dream 
and to smile and to do all sorts of foolish, 
generous things? 

He took Tony about with him a great deal 
in his motor-car. It was after one of those 
prolonged excursions that the boy came back 
all beaming. “I've been to see my mother,” 
declared Tony. “She isn’t my new mother 
yet, but, say, she’s a peach, all right!” 

Hannah liked Tony a shade less than she 
did Rosa. He was handsome and merry like 
his father, and as he grew he lost all resem- 
blance to Rosa Carrol. It was the little girl 
who was like the mother, contrary to the 
general rule of heredity. 

Colonel Corbin brought Mrs. Valery to see 
the children one afternoon a little later. She 
was a slender, pretty creature with soft 
brown eyes and hair that was almost gold. 
Among the general run of women she was 
remarkably good-looking, Hannah decided— 
but how could she be compared with the 
rose-clad angel who sometimes appeared, all 
radiant with celestial bloom, out of the starry 
spaces of the night? 

Mrs. Valery laughed a pleasant laugh at 
the idea of great big children like Tony and 
Rosa playing in a nursery. Tony seemed to 
have lost his heart to his new mother, but the 
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younger child backed away and refused to 
return the lady’s winning smile. Colonel 
Corbin, all unconscious of everything but the 
woman he was going to marry, beamed over 
the scene. It struck cold in Hannah's heart 
to sée with what slavish adoration his eyes 
followed her who was to be foster-mother 
to Rosa's children. 

“You’ve managed them splendidly, I’m 
sure,” smiled Mrs. Valery. 

“Thank you, Mum,” said Hannah grimly. 

“And Rosa, aren't you going to give me a 
wee little kiss before I go?” she implored of 
the child who had backed half across the 
room and sulked against the curtains. 

Rosa looked once at her father, then came 
forward to give a kiss which was as wee and 
as little as her mouth could make it. 


HAT is about all there is worth telling 
in the life history of Hannah Sheehan. 
True, there is a chapter of commonplace. 
The Corbin-Valery wedding was in June. 
During the honeymoon the children were sent 
to stay in a rented house at Narragansett. 
Colonel and Mrs. Corbin joined their family 
in the Fall, just long enough to close the house 
and move back to New York. 

“Tony, dear,” said the bride on the morn- 
ing after their arrival at the resort. “Poor 
darling, you’ve lived so long at loose ends— 
it’s wonderful you've done so well.” 

Colonel Corbin, now a free man out of 
uniform, came all the way round the break- 
fast table to take her in his arms and assure 
her that there would be no loose ends any 
more. When he had gone back to his place 
and resumed his coffee she went on: 

“It's remarkable that the children haven’t 
grown to be perfect savages. But Tony, dear, 
they’re a litthe—a little rough, don’t you 
think? Don’t look hurt, you sweet old bear! 
They’re precious darlings. It’s only their 
education I’m thinking of.” 

“I know, Mimsie. I’ve been rotten careless 
about that,” he admitted like a man under 
a spell. 

“It’s just finish they need,” she went on, 
having gained the first point. “They can’t 
grow up like weeds. Something ought to be 
done about it. To see Tony and Rosa entirely 
dominated by that queer Irishwoman. She 
seems very eccentric. And, my dear, she’s 
given them the most atrocious accent. Now 
with a good governess I think we can do 
wonders with them in a year. But that Irish- 
woman—really, Tony, she won't do!” 

Poor Tony mumbled something about long 
and faithful service. But again her eyes got 
him under the spell and he blurted: 


“Mimsie, what’s your program?” 

“That’s simple enough,” she smiled. 

“You mean fire Hannah?” 

“Why not? Servants aren’t employed for 
life any more, are they?” 

“No,” growled the Colonel. 
they can be paid off—” 

“Tony!” cried his wife, bursting into an- 
other of her pretty laughs, “if I didn’t know 
your war record I’d believe you were a 
coward, Don’t you give it another thought, 
old dear. I'll attend to it—it’s in my depart- 
ment, anyway.” 

Colonel Corbin, according to instructions, 
didn’t give it another thought. After break- 
fast he kissed his bride several times and 
went to play golf, 

When Mrs. Corbin came upstairs with a 
check book in her hand and a smile on her 
lips Hannah felt no surprize because she 
knew what was to befall her. Mrs, Corbin 
began in the kindest possiblé way by discuss- 
ing the children and their needs. She took 
pains to point out that after a certain time 
the young citizen must have instruction of a 
special sort. After exhausting this subject 
she came to the matter of Hannah Sheehan. 
Hannah had been very faithful, she was sure, 
but it was hardly fair for any employer to 
ask her to do so much. 

“You're a trained baby-nurse, my husband 
tells me, and you must be anxious to be with 
young babies again--to follow your profes- 
sion,” the new wife summed up her argument 
with suave diplomacy. 

Hannah stood through all this, her lips 
locked, her face ashen. There was no resent- 
ment in the sharp, black eyes. Only the look 
of a wounded thing. 

“Whin d’ye want me to go, Mrs. Corbin?” 
she asked after a pause. 

“Suit your own convenience, Hannah,” was 
Mrs. Corbin’s kindly decree. 

“T’'ll be off this afthernoon, thank ye, Mrs. 
Corbin.” 

“So soon? Well, if you prefer it that 
way—” there was a touch of annoyance in 
her tone, but she relented to say, “I can easily 
arrange with a governess I have in mind. 
Have you any idea how much we owe you?” 

How much they owed her! 

Hannah’s knotty hand trembled a little as 
she fumbled in a bureau-drawer and brought 
out the foolish little note-book in which she 
kept her eccentric accounts. She wasted no 
words in naming the sum, and produced a 
bottle of thin ink and a scratchy pen with 
which the check was to be signed. Mrs. Cor- 
bin, after scrawling the date in her fashion- 

(Continued on page 132) 


“Of course 
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The Rich 


VERYBODY wants to get rich. 

BK And there would be no harm in that if everybody knew what it 
means to be rich. 
= Having a lot of money does not make a person rich. 

For instance, suppose a man jumps overboard from a burning ship, 
and sinks like a plummet because he has on a belt heavy with gold coins. 
Is he rich? You wouldn’t say he had money, but rather that money had 
him. This is Ruskin’s argument, and a good one. 

There are any number of so-called wealthy people in about as bad a 
fix, really, as this drowning man. For all they get out of their possessions 
is anxiety, suspicion, sleeplessness, care and loneliness. 

Owning a vast pile of anything certainly does not make a man rich. 

Who then are the Rich? 

A person that has accumulated a number of Good Tastes is rich. One 
who likes the Old Masters is richer than one who owns them and does 
not like them. 

A person is rich that has acquired Friends. One real friend who likes 
you and will stand by you, no matter what happens, is worth half a dozen 
smansionfuls of pussy-foot servants and gold-button lackeys. 

A woman is rich who has several children. She has a source of life- 
interest, a store of love and a supply of hope and thrill that all the money 
of Midas could not buy. 

Any person is entitled to be called rich that has laid up a store of 
Good Habits. These are better than stocks and bonds to fall back on, for 
entertainment, for health and for help in need. 

Anyone is rich who has a supply of Knowledge. Of all the riches the 
past has developed for us and for the future, nothing is so considerable and 
really useful, in terms of actual life, pleasure and efficiency, as Knowledge. 

And a person is Rich who has the following goods, to wit: 

Health, 

Enthusiasm, 

Craftsmanship—the skill to do some work well and to get joy out of it, 

A sunny Disposition, 

A number of Resources, things to fall back on, in which he is interested, 

A strong Will, so that he is always master of his desires, and not mas- 
tered by them, 

A happy Memory, 

A firm Faith in the Almightiness of Truth, Goodness and Beauty, 

And a conviction of the Friendliness of God. 

If the young person will work to get these treasures, he will not be 
disappointed, he will not find his Riches turn to ashes and bitterness when 
acquired, he will have a good time getting and a good time when successful, 
and what he has will not worry him, for he will have the kind of wealth 
that moth and rust do not corrupt nor thieves break through and steal. 
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OUR FIRST OFFICIAL WATCHDOG OF THE TREASURY 
Charles Gates Dawes, the first Director of the Budget, has achieved distinction as a politician, as a financier 
(he was Comptroller of the Treasury for five years), as a big banker (in Chicago), as a soldier (he was 
made a Brigadier-General in France), and as a Master of Profanity (his swearing is done artistically and in 
a good cause). In addition, he not only plays the violin, but has composed music which Kreisler plays. 
Just now he is composing economy tunes for all the departments in Washington to play. 





